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YEOMAN FARMING IN OXFORDSHIRE FROM 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE 
NINETEENTH 

SUMMARY 

Current views regarding the decline of yeoman farming in England, 
294. — The situation in Oxfordshire from 1755-1832 as shown by the 
Land Tax returns, 298. — Comparison of the conditions of 1785 with 
those of the sixteenth century, 308. — Effect of the enclosures of 
1755-1832 upon yeoman farming in Oxfordshire, 313. — Connection 
between earlier enclosures and yeoman farming, 320. — Antecedent 
conditions needing investigation, 323. 

Recent discussion about the decline of independent 
farming in England begins with the appearance of 
Rae's paper in 1883. In it he maintains " that up 
till the close of the eighteenth century no really serious 
breach had as yet been made in the ranks of the yeo- 
manry, if indeed their strength had not positively 
risen." Fiom 1815, however, " they have steadily 
declined, and the succeeding sixty years . . . have 
been sufficient to compass their general, and, except 
in one or two individual spots, their complete disap- 
pearance from the face of England." 1 The principal 
reason for this calamity Rae finds in the decline of 
prices and prosperity after the close of the French 
war. Men who had invested in land when the prices 
of provisions rose in the early years of the war, and 
others who had made improvements in their holdings, 
or had lived somewhat extravagantly during prosper- 
ous times, saw themselves unable to meet their mort- 

1 John Rae, Why have the Yeomanry Perished? (Contemp. Rev., Oct. 1883, 
pp. 551, 553). 
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gages in the subsequent period of depression and low 
prices. The passing of domestic industry and the 
loss of the carrying trade contributed to the same 
end. Rae's propositions have been recently elab- 
orated by H. C. Taylor in a careful study of the 
printed material. 1 

In opposition to this " myth that the end of last 
century witnessed the heyday of the since vanished 
yeomanry," J. D. Rogers points out 2 that data used 
by Rae and Taylor refer in part to life-lessees 
and concludes that " farmer-owners . . . have not 
played a great part in our history, and have only 
been important when inextricably intermingled with 
the great body of tenant farmers or voters." Accept- 
ing and emphasizing the first part of this criticism, 
Hermann Levy attributes the decline of independent 
farming not to the low price of grain after 1813 but 
to its high price from 1760 to 1813. The small farmer, 
then producing live stock for the market rather than 
grain, derived no advantage from the advancing 
price of the latter, — was, indeed, at times forced to 
buy. 3 Levy's propositions have in turn been sub- 
jected to severe criticism by Hasbach. His discus- 
sion of the independent farmer in Die englischen 
Landarbeiter has been greatly extended in the revised 
English translation of that work and still more in an 

1 H. C. Taylor, The Decline of Landowning Farmers in England. (U. of Wis- 
consin, 1904.) Conclusions for the late seventeenth century are drawn from Gregory 
King's estimate of the strength of the various English classes; for the end of the 
eighteenth century from the County Reports to the Board of Agriculture and from 
Marshall's writings; for the nineteenth century from the evidence submitted to the 
parliamentary committee of 1833-1837 and from the reports made to the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in 1895-1897. 

2 J. D. Rogers, article Yeomen, in Palgrave's Diet. Pol. Econ. (1899). 

3 Hermann Levy, Der Untergang kleinbauerlicher Betriebe in England (Jahr- 
bucher fur Nationalokonomie und Statistik, 1903, vol. lxxxi, p. 145). Levy's descrip- 
tion of the normal output of a peasant holding is derived from Arthur Young's account 
written in 1772 (p. 152) . Levy assumes that the small farmer could not or would not 
change his habits when the wars made grain growing very profitable. 
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article in the Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft. 1 In the 
main he agrees with Rae, criticising chiefly the latter's 
interpretation of the term " yeoman " and his neglect 
of enclosures. For Hasbach the yeoman class in- 
cludes large as well as small farmers. He believes 
that yeomen were still numerous at the close of the 
eighteenth century; Rae makes " a valuable point 
in ascribing their downfall to the period after 1815." 
As the more prosperous of them, however, passed 
into the ranks of the gentry from the sixteenth century 
onwards, the upper layer of the yeomanry vanished. 
The lower layer, differing little from cottagers, suffered 
like them from the enclosures of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 2 Arnold Toynbee, somewhat earlier, had con- 
cluded that " the process of the disappearance [of the 
small freeholder] has been continuous from about 
1700 to the present day [but] ... it was not until 
about 1760 that the process of extinction became 
rapid." 3 Mantoux in his study of the Industrial 
Revolution thinks that the yeomanry was already 
doomed before 1780, when the new industry gave the 
final blow. " Son sort . . . n' a ete qu'un episode 
remarquable d'un drame plus vaste. . . ." This 
drama was the enclosure movement which reached 
its height in the second half of the eighteenth 
century when " le nombre des fermes ... a beaucoup 
diminue." 4 

To a great extent the entire discussion has hinged 
upon the County Reports to the Board of Agriculture 

1 W. Hasbach, Die englischen Landarbeiter in den letzten hundert Jahren und 
die Einhegungen (Leipzig, 1894); English trans, by Ruth Kenyon, A History of the 
English Agricultural Labourer (London, 1908) ; Der Untergang des englischen Bauern- 
standes in neuer Beleuchtung (Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft, 1907) . 

2 Engl. Agric. Labourer, pp. 71, 104-107; Untergang, pp. 3, 7, 28. 

3 A. Toynbee, Lectures on the Industrial Revolution of the Eighteenth Century 
in England (London, 1884, 4th ed., 1894), p. 61. 

• P. Mantouz, La Revolution Industrielle (Paris, 1906), pp. 130,163, 164. 
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made at the close of the eighteenth century and upon 
the contemporary writings of William Marshall and 
Arthur Young. All have much to say about the 
surviving yeomanry. 1 Difficulties arise, however, 
from the vague numerical statements made and from 
the loose use of the term " yeoman." The only 
numerical pronouncement upon which all observers 
could agree was that yeomen had disappeared in Nor- 
folk and had fallen off in Lancashire and Cheshire. 2 
Elsewhere definiteness is attained in ascribing to the 
yeomanry one-third of the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
one-third of Berkshire, and one-fifth of the South 
Holland and one-half of the Fen districts of Lincoln- 
shire. Shropshire is estimated to have three thousand 
freeholders and copyholders, or, as an earlier writer 
put it, " an infinite number." l Most often, however, 
the phrase is simply " many " or "a considerable 
number," an expression which we have no means of 
gauging. Still more troublesome is the term " yeo- 
man." Originally perhaps limited to forty shilling 
freeholders, it had come in the eighteenth century 
to include at times copyholders and tenant farmers. 3 
Since the distinction between tillers of freehold and 
copyhold land was at this time slight, their confusion 
need not trouble us. For English social and economic 
history, however, it is of considerable importance to 
separate lessees from occupying owners. Precisely 
because the County Reports confuse the two under 
the term yeoman, they are likely to be misleading 
and to endanger conclusions based upon them. 

1 Hasbach and Taylor give relevant extracts from the Reports, Engl. Agric. 
Labourer, p. 71, n., and Untergang, pp. 8-21. 

2 Hasbach, Untergang, p. 21. 

» Rogers, op. clt., p. 684; Hasbach, Engl. Agric. Labourer, p. 71, n. (Westmor- 
land, Derbys., Northants.) 
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In view of this varying connotation of the word 
yeoman, of the vagueness of the statements made 
about the persistence of the class, and of the some- 
what general knowledge upon which such statements 
must have been based, it may not be amiss to try to 
get more accurate information regarding independent 
farming within a limited area. Such a study I have 
attempted for Oxfordshire, 1 and the results are here 
presented. The term yeoman is retained but is 
always used to designate an independent or land- 
owning farmer (occupying owner). The data are based 
upon three groups of documents, hitherto little used, — 
assessments of the Land Tax, enclosure awards, 2 and 
manorial surveys. 

Very recently Mr. A. H. Johnson has published 
his Ford Lectures for 1909 on the disappearance of 
the small landowner. 3 He, for the first time, has 
used the Land Tax assessments. Those utilized in the 
present paper are summarized in his last chapter 
and some from other counties are there added. 4 The 

1 Davis reported to the Board of Agriculture in 1794 regarding Oxons., " there 
are many proprietors of middling size, and many small proprietors, particularly in 
the open fields." This indefiniteness is typical. 

1 Gilbert Slater, The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields 
(London, 1907) , uses the enclosure acts. Where these can be trusted to refer to open 
fields (as they cannot in Norfolk) and where they state the area to be enclosed, they 
are of value. For accurate data regarding enclosures, it is necessary to go to the 
enclosure awards. Since it was optional with the parish whether a copy of the award 
be enrolled with one of the central courts or with the clerk of the peace for the county 
the awards are to be found either at the Record Office or at the county seat. Rela- 
tively few are in London, those for Leicestershire being most numerous. In the 
county towns, however, most of them can be had. A few are kept in their respective 
parishes and a few have perhaps disappeared. One is printed by J. C. Anderson, 
Plan and Award of the Commissioners Appointed to Enclose the Commons of Croy- 
don [Surrey] (Croydon, 1889). 

• A. H. Johnson, The Disappearance of the Small Landowner (Oxford, 1909). 

« Ibid., pp. 132-136, 139-147, 151. I am indebted to Mr. Johnson for calling 
my attention to the Land Tax lists. At the time, he was having the assessments of 
selected parishes from five or six counties worked over. Those which he had for 
Oxfordshire he courteously put at my disposal for comparison with enclosure awards 
and manorial surveys with which I had been busy for some months. Since, however, 
trustworthy results demanded the record of all parishes in the county (the variation 
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conclusion which he reaches is " that by far the most 
serious period for the small owner was at the close of 
the seventeenth and during the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century . . . and that the changes since the 
middle of the eighteenth century have not been nearly 
so radical as they have been generally supposed to be." 1 
This view is supported by the evidence about to be 
more specifically set forth. 

Tho parochial records of the assessment of the 
Land Tax seem to have been carefully made from the 
time of the levy of ship money, 2 a complete and con- 
tinuous series exists only from about 1785. 3 At this 
time, too, the returns, for Oxfordshire at least, incorpo- 
rate an additional item of unusual value. In nearly 
all cases they begin to state not only the owner 
of the real property assessed but also its occupier. 
Thereby it becomes possible to discover which farmers 
are tilling their own land and which are tenants only. 
Occupying owners, i. e. independent yeomen farmers, 
stand in clear juxtaposition to non-occupying land- 
lords. The purpose of this paper is to point out to 
what extent the former existed in Oxfordshire in 
1785; to trace their fortunes from 1785 to 1832; to 
ascertain whether their numbers had decreased since 

being great), and since I found that his transcriber had not altogether mastered the 
technicalities of the assessments, I went through the entire list of parishes. These 
fuller data of mine Mr. Johnson has accepted in place of his own for Oxfordshire. 
The Gloucestershire matter he has also adopted. I cannot too heartily express my 
gratitude for the kindness shown me by him and by J. M. Davenport, Esq., Clerk of 
the Peace for Oxons. 

» Ibid., p. 147. 

2 For the parish of North Leigh, Oxons., there are returns for the years 1634-1642. 
After a break of sixty years the series becomes full during the early eighteenth century, 
but another gap of some fifty years intervenes before 1785. For this parish, as well 
as for many others in Oxfordshire, returns for the years 1760 and 1761 survive. 

* In a few counties the series begins a little before 1785, in many it is not of value 
until later. Cf. Johnson, p. 129, n. 
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the sixteenth century; to note the effect upon them 
of such enclosures as occurred between 1785 and 
1832; and, lastly, to inquire how far enclosures of an 
earlier period should be called a cause of their disap- 
pearance. 

In the use of the Land Tax returns, comparisons are 
the easier, since the rate of four shillings the pound 
remained unchanged from 1775 to 1798, and in the 
latter year Pitt made it unchangeable. 1 Certain 
limitations and sources of possible error, however, 
have to be kept in mind. In the first place boroughs 
and market towns of any size have to be excluded, 
the assessment there relating largely to houses, shops, 
and inns. 2 In a few cases lessees for long terms of 
years are substituted for owners. 3 Often a careless 
use of the term or sign " ditto " causes confusion, 
which can be cleared up only by examining the writer's 
usage and comparing the returns for successive years. 4 
Occasionally the distinction between owners and 
occupiers is not noted until some years after 1785; 
and again, as certain owners begin to redeem their 
assessment after 1798, 5 the same discrimination is 
neglected relative to sums redeemed. Accuracy in 
the exact size of holdings cannot, of course, be attained. 

1 S. Dowell, A History of Taxation and Taxes in England (London, 1884), vol. 
iii, p. 101. 

2 Such in Oxfordshire are Bampton, Banbury, Bicester, Burford, Chipping Norton, 
Henley-on-Thames, Oxford, Thame, Watlington, Witney. On the map they are 
colored black. 

8 Iffley, Piddington, Warpsgrove. 
4 The form is e. g. 

Owner. Occupier. 

John Smith Wm. Howe 

James Ward Ditto. 

" Ditto " or " the same " would naturally refer to Wm. Howe but almost as often 
does refer to James Ward. 

6 This was permitted by Pitt at the time when he fixed the rate at four shillings 
to the pound. Dowell, loc. cit. 
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The returns, concerned only with pounds and shillings, 
show rather the relative value of estates in each 
parish. A comparison with contemporary enclosure 
awards, however, shows the assessment to have been 
at the rate of from one shilling and sixpence to two 
shillings per acre. 1 Small assessments present a con- 
siderable difficulty. Later returns 2 show that cot- 
tages and houses paid from one to five shillings, while 
some paid more. The line between landless cottagers 
and cottagers having an acre or two of land is so 
vacillating that it must be arbitrarily fixed. In 
the present study only occupying owners who pay 
six shillings or more are considered. Cottagers pay- 
ing less, who may have had an acre or two of land, 
will be pretty well counterbalanced by the unavoidable 
inclusion of some landless dwellings which pay six shil- 
lings or more. Another troublesome entry is the home 
farm of the country squire. Often it is so large an 
item in the parish that to treat it as a yeoman's farm 
would give misleading results. Hence another arbitrary 
line has been drawn at twenty pounds, representing 
about three hundred acres. Any one paying more 
than this, even tho an occupying owner, is excluded 
from the group presently to be considered. 3 Similarly 
excluded is the assessment of tithes, tho owner 

1 So Blackthorn, North and South Bloxham, Great and Little Bourton, Dedding- 
ton. This implies that land was worth ten shillings or less per acre, as may well have 
been the case in the unenclosed townships. Probably the tax per acre was higher 
in the enclosed parishes. 

2 Only comparatively few returns and these dating from 1825-1832 specify the 
nature of the property assessed. 

3 Such exclusions are made for the home estates of the large landowners of the 
county — Blenheim (Duke of Marlborough), Kirtlington (Sir Henry Dashwood), 
Shirburn (Earl of Macclesfield) , Middleton Stony (Earl of Jersey), Nuneham Courtenay 
(Earl Harcourt), Sydenham (Viscount Wenman), and for the home estates of sub- 
stantial country gentlemen who often occupy only a part of them — North Aston, 
Aston Rowant, Easington, Little Hazeley, Harpsden, Holton, Kencott, Shelswell, 
Shiplake, Shipton under Wychwood, Shotover, Waterperry, Waterstock, Weston on 
the Green, Wood Eaton, Checkendon, Nettlebed, Swincombe. 
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and occupier naturally appear as the same person, 
Again, when certain rates due from woodland are 
charged against a so-called occupying owner, usually 
a nobleman or a gentleman, they are not, when dis- 
coverable, admitted among the holdings of yeoman 
farmers. Lastly, estates which for the moment are 
in the hands of the owner in default of a tenant are 
classed as landlords' estates. In short, the term 
occupying owner or yeoman farmer is here used to 
designate only those who paid in 1785 an annual tax 
of from six shillings to twenty pounds, representing 
estates of from about one acre to about three hundred 
acres. 1 Consideration is first given to the size and 
distribution of this class, as the most salient feature 
in the Oxfordshire returns of 1785. 

The results of an examination of the assessments 2 
in the several townships are summarized in the table 
on page 302. Townships are grouped according to 
the percentage of the total quota paid in each by 
occupying owners, and the groups for convenience 
are designated A, B, C, D, E. 3 

From this summary it appears that only nine per 
cent, of the county's rural real estate was in the hands 
of the independent farmer in 1785. But it also ap- 
pears that the five groups fall into two well-marked 
divisions. In groups C, D, and E, comprising about 
two-thirds of the townships, 4 there are only 343 

1 Since few or none of the gentry would be found tilling their own farms of this 
size, or at least not be distinguished as " Gent.," the use of the term yeoman as the 
equivalent of occupying owner seems permissible. 

2 They are in the shirehall at Oxford. 

3 The list is complete for the rural townships of the county except that I have 
missed Wheatley and Caversfield and have omitted the three townships in which 
property was given under the name of the lessee (cf. p. 299, n. 3). 

4 194 out of 296. Since the townships in group E are somewhat smaller than 
those of the other groups, the assessment of the three groups is 62% of the total 
assessment. 
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occupying owners or less than two per township. 
They pay but 2.3% of the tax and presumably own 
only this percentage of the land. The remaining 
97.7% is to be attributed to the non-occupying owner, 
to the landlord. In the other division, formed of 
groups A and B and comprising 102 townships, the 
occupying owner pays 20% of the tax and is to this 
extent a substantial factor in the community. We 
should not be far wrong in picturing two-thirds of 
rural Oxfordshire in 1785 as given over almost entirely 
to the landlord, while the other third has one-fifth of 
its population yeoman farmers. 

The location of each of the five groups is shown 
on the accompanying map. It will be remembered 
that Oxfordshire rises in the northwest into the 
Cotswolds Hills and in the southeast into the Chil- 
terns. The intervening surface comprises the low- 
lying valleys of the Thames, the Cherwell, and the 
Thame. A cross-section of the county from northwest 
to southeast would thus have the appearance of the 
profile of a saddle, with Oxford at the center. In 
the Chiltern region there are fewest yeoman town- 
ships. These parishes were brought under cultivation 
largely from the forest state, as becomes clear from 
the position and extent of their open fields. 1 The 
more fertile and more favorably situated parts of 
the river valleys also are in landlord hands. 2 In 
three spots only are independent farmers numerous, 
and these three are the most retired in the county. 

1 Their open fields, small in extent, lie in the Thames valley near the villages, in such 
enclosure maps as those of South Stoke, Caversham, Checkendon, Ipsden, Lewknor, 
Rotherfield Grays, Shirburn, Watlington, Whitchurch. These greatly elongated 
Chiltern parishes, extending from the river to the hill-tops, are excellent illustrations 
of Meitzen's Waldhufen. Cf. A. Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrarwesen der Westgermanen 
und Ostgermanen, der Kelten, Romer, Finnen und Slawen (Berlin, 1895), vol. i, 
pp. 43, 50. 

' Compare William Marshall, Review and Abstract of the County Reports to the 
Board of Agriculture (York, 1818), vol. iv., p. 454. 
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One is the triangle formed with the northern line of 
the Chilterns as its base and the two highways from 
Oxford to. London as its sides. It is a lonely plain, 
in places not very fertile, 1 still untraversed by a rail- 
way and in marked contrast with the attractive 
southern slopes of the same hills. The open fields 
of this region were among the last in the county to 
be enclosed. A second isolated spot is that about 
Otmoor, some distance removed from the Oxford- 
Bicester highway. But the largest of the three 
districts is the northern end of the county, rising from 
Banbury westward to the spurs of the Cotswolds. It 
is the divide between the valleys of the Thames, the 
Severn, and the Ouse, — the very heart of England. 
Before the days of canals and railways, its communica- 
tion with the outer world must have been slow if not 
difficult. Yet the soil is the best in the county, a 
much-praised red loam. 2 Before the Civil War the 
region was a Puritan stronghold, 3 while to-day certain 
parishes are peopled largely by Quakers. Perhaps 
these characteristics have made for the vigor of yeo- 
man farming. 

To this survey of the status of the independent 
farmer in 1785, a glance at his fate for the next two 
generations is the natural sequence. It is the period 
of the Napoleonic wars and their aftermath. Tho 
the year 1832 is a political rather than an economic 
landmark, it is here chosen, since at that date the 
reaction from the war period had had time to make 
itself felt. Returns for 1804 show the state of affairs 
during the crisis. The number of occupying owners 
and their assessment at each of the three dates is 
indicated in the following table. 

1 Ibid., p. 448. * Ibid., p. 461. 

• S. R. Gardiner, History of England from 1603-1642 (London, 1896), vol. viii, p. 93. 
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1785 


1804 


1832 




Land tax 
paid by 

occupying 
ownei 3 


Number 
of occu- 
pying 
owners 


Land tax 
paid by 

occupying 
owners 


Number 
of occu- 
pying 
owners 


Land tax 
paid by 

occupying 
owners 


Number 
of occu- 
pying 
owners 


Group A 


£ s. 
1525 7 


591 


£ s. 
1752 11 


646 


£ s. 
1672 7 


553 


Group B 


886 15 


393 


1148 15 


499 


1176 4 


387 


Group C 


268 6 


173 


318 16 


188 


381 2 


156 


Group D 


183 8 


175 


298 14 


185 


427 4 


146 


Group E 








60 16 


20 


95 3 


20 


Total 


2863 16 


1322 


3579 12 


1538 


3752 


1262 



While in 1785 occupying owners paid 9.05% of the 
total assessment of the county, their contribution in 
1804 had become 11.3% and in 1832, 11.9%. A very 
marked increase appears in the amount of land cul- 
tivated by owners during the early years of the French 
wars ; and this is true for each group of townships. The 
total amount even continued to increase until 1832, 
though too much should not be made of this. The 
increase between 1804 and 1832 is largely in group 
D, while the more important group A shows a slight 
decrease. It is perhaps safest to think of the amount 
as remaining nearly stationary during these years. 

The situation is somewhat different when we turn 
from the amount of land held by occupying owners 
to the number of the latter. From 1785 to 1804 the 
tendency is as before. The total increases from 1322 
to 1538, each group showing an advance. From 1804 
to 1832, however, the total drops to 1262, a figure 
even smaller than that for 1785. Hence the general 
conclusion for the county must be that during the 
first nineteen years of our period there was a marked 
increase both in the number of occupying owners and 
in their holdings, but that during the last twenty-eight 
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years the occupying owners decreased in number tho 
the area tilled by them did not. 

The interpretation of these facts is, of course, that 
there was a return to the soil attendant upon the 
higher price of food products during the French wars. 
Men bought land and tilled it. In the period of 
comparative agricultural depression which followed, 
this land was sold again, but not to the landlord. It 
came into the hands of the more stable of the inde- 
pendent farmers, who thus increased their holdings. 
The period made for the prosperity of this class, if 
not for its numerical increase. It was not a time of 
the growth of large estates at the expense of the occupy- 
ing owner. The latter, once getting control of the land, 
did not relinquish it, unless to a fellow occupier. 1 

Large estates did develop in several places but 
almost always through acquisitions made from other 
non-occupying owners. The list subjoined indicates 
those townships in the county in which the largest 
estate shows increased assessment between 1785 and 
1832. 2 In all other townships the largest estate 
remained unchanged or declined in value. Tho 
these large estates increased their tax to the extent 
of £290, not more than £40 of this could have come 
from occupied estates purchased from yeomen. 3 

1 The case of Sibford Ferris and Sibford Gower illustrates the eagerness with which 
the yeoman bought and kept land where he could. The tale of what happened is 
yet current among the substantial farmers of these townships. Late in the eighteenth 
century the largest landowners of the parish were Baroness Wenman and Thos. Wal- 
ford Esq., a lawyer of Banbury. The finances of both got into a sorry condition. 
Borrowing more and more heavily of their tenants, they ended by turning over to the 
latter bit by bit their estates. The occupying owners who in 1786 paid £34 out of a 
total parish assessment of £118 came to pay £53 in 1804 and £70 in 1832. Their 
number meanwhile had varied only from 26 to 24 to 28. Something perhaps should 
be allowed for the fact that this is a Quaker parish; but many other parishes would 
tell a similar story. 

2 For townships beginning with B, I have not the data. 

3 One occupying owner in Heath, taxed at £4, and one in Great Tew, taxed at 
£6, sold to the large estate (but forty-five and twenty-six years respectively after 
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For an accurate conception as to whether the tenacity 
of the yeoman has continued from 1832 to the present, 
an examination of the land tax returns at intervals 
during the period would be essential. This I have 
not been able to make. If a parliamentary report 
of 1896 may be trusted, 1 the amount of land then in 
farms of from 1-300 acres, tilled by their owners, 



enclosure, cf. p. 316, n. 1). Possibly three or four small estates in Taynton, together 
taxed at £3, may have passed to the large landlord (for the most part long before 
enclosure). Perhaps the properties which disappeared in Wendlebury (taxed at £10) 
and in Horton cum Studley (taxed at £17) at about the time of enclosure (cf. n. 1, 
p. 315) had a similar fate. Except in these five parishes the large estate grew entirely 
at the expense of non-occupying owners. In four cases — Fritwell, Lower Heyford, 
Horton, and Kidlington — this growth happened just before or at the time of 
enclosure. 

The list is as follows: — ■ 





Township 
quota 


Assessment of the largest estate in 


Township 


1785 


1804 


1832 




£ 

21.5 

159 

114 

116 

200 

66 

74 

179 

77 

98 

91 

137 

38 

75 

85 

180 

140 

404 

47 

167 

89 

110 

57 

208 

92 

86 


£ 

121 
63 
73 
22 
40 
53 
14 
35 
15 
34 
50 
53 
11 
10 
10 
18 

113 

100 
29 

135 

75 

9 

29 

124 
62 
2! 


£ 

145 
63 
85 
22 
62 
53 
14 
36 
17 

[34] 
52 
65 
20 
21 
17 
44 

127 

123 
41 

141 
81 
10 
36 

208 
72 
48 


£ 

166 
102 


Asthall and Asthalleigh 


85 
37 
90 




62 




21 




42 


Filkins 


26 


Fritwell 


43 




81 


Heath 


67 
24 
21 
33 




45 




127 




122 
41 




164 




84 
44 
51 




208 




76 
39 










1319 


1637 


1901 



i Number and Size of Agricultural Holdings in Great Britain in 1895. A Report 
to the Board of Agriculture. Cd. 8243, 1896. Total area of the county 415,616 
acres. Area of farms of 1-300 acres owned = 34,789 acres. Area of farms of 1-500 
acres owned = 53,956 acres. 
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was only 8.37% of the county's area. If, however, 
farms of 300-500 acres be included, the per cent, rises 
to 12.9, almost exactly what it was in 1832. 1 At best, 
occupying owners seem not to have extended their 
holdings during three-fourths of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and may have decreased them during that 
period. 2 

Turning now to the period before 1785 we face a 
problem of tendencies. The evidence is by no means 
so complete as one could wish, yet something we have. 
In the second half of the sixteenth century and during 
the opening years of the seventeenth it became the 
fashion to make surveys or field books of manors and 
parishes. 3 In their most complete form these surveys 
locate all open field strips and all enclosures within 
the parish, indicating the tenure by which each is 
held and its tenant, not neglecting a description of 
the demesne and sometimes including the customs of 
the manor. Tho often abridged, summarized, or 
incomplete, they are of great value for an intimate 
acquaintance with sixteenth century agrarian con- 
ditions. For our immediate purpose they furnish 

1 Perhaps such inclusion is not altogether unjustifiable in view of the fact that the 
£20 limit, adopted in the present investigation (cf. p. 300) probably included some 
farms of more than 300 acres. J. D. Rogers (art. Yeoman, in Diet. Pol. Econ.) declares 
that these returns of 1895 are " the only trustworthy general statistics since Domes- 
day Book." According to them " fourteen per cent, of English farm lands were 
farmed by owners." 

2 Rae and Taylor (cf. pp. 293-4) agree in thinking that a marked decline in yeo- 
man farming set in after 1814. 

3 W. J. Corbett, Elizabethan Village Surveys, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. N. S. vol. 
3d, p. 67, mentions eleven complete and nine incomplete surveys in the archives of 
King's College, Cambridge. All except two relate to Norfolk townships. Mr. Cor- 
bett gives considerable detail for four of them, and reconstructs a plan for one. 
F. G. Davenport, The Economic Development of a Norfolk Manor, 1086-1565 
(Cambridge, 1906), Chap. I, uses to advantage the survey of Forncett, Norf. Miss 
E. M. Leonard, The Inclosure of Common Fields in the Seventeenth Century, Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc. N. S. (1905), vol. xix, p. 104, describes the 1570-1571 field book 
of Daventry and Drayton, Northants. 
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the number and holdings of freeholders and copy- 
holders in twenty-six Oxfordshire townships. 1 

In about half of these cases the areas are in acres, 
in the other half in virgates, the virgate varying in 
Oxfordshire from 20 to 48 acres. 2 The chief difficulty 
in the comparison with eighteenth century data is 
that the sixteenth century surveys do not discriminate 
between occupying and non-occupying owners. The 
implication seems to be that at least nearly all copy- 
holders are occupiers. In the table on page 310 only 
such freeholders and copyholders are included as have 
messuages and are not distinguished by the term 
" Gentleman." All holdings of less than two acres 
are excluded, as was necessarily done in the returns 
of 1785. s A few non-resident owners may have crept 
into this computation but the number cannot be large 
enough to vitiate seriously the following comparison 
with the later data. 4 

Both the number of yeoman farmers in the parishes 
in question and the area of their holdings seem to have 
decreased by about one-half between the end of the 
sixteenth century and the late eighteenth. Of the 
twenty-six parishes it happens that nine are among 
those which in 1785 had more than twenty per cent, 
of their areas in the hands of occupying owners. 5 

i P. R. O. Land Revenue, Misc. B 224, 189 (all except the following). 
P. R. O. Exch. Aug. Of. Misc. B 388 (Ewelme). 
Bodl. Gough MSS. Oxon. 53 (Ensham). 
W. B. Stapleton, Three Oxfordshire Parishes (Oxon. 1893), p. 263 (Yarnton). 

8 In the surveys of Caversham, Milton under Wychwood, and Cropredy the virgate 
= 20-24 acres. In the surveys of Bladon, Handborough, Shipton under Wychwood 
the virgate = 40-48 acres. At Minster Lovell the virgate = 32 acres. 

* Cf. p. 300. 

* In reducing to acres, virgates, the areas of which are not given, are estimated at 
24 acres each and It is assumed that in 1785 an acre is assessed at one shilling and 
sixpence. 

* I. e., in group A. 
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Even so, five of these 1 show a distinct falling off in 
the number of freeholders and copyholders, together 
with a decrease of about one-third in the area of free- 
holds and copyholds. The other four seem not to have 
changed greatly. 2 The remaining eighteen townships, 
two-thirds of the total number, have lost more than 
one-half of their freeholds and copyholds, some being 
left with none at all. This proportion is not unlike 
what we have been led to expect from the conditions 
of 1785. At that time in one-third of the townships 
of the county the yeomanry constituted about twenty 
per cent, of the population; in the other two-thirds 
only a little more than two per cent. We seem now 
to have reason for adding that, in the latter group, 
it had shrunk to two per cent. Putting the matter 
in its most favorable light and allowing that one-third 
of the county lost few or none of its independent 
farmers during the two centuries, we must yet con- 
clude that the remainder lost heavily. 

Corroborative evidence is given by nine Glouces- 
tershire townships for which we have data similar 
to those just adduced. 3 In them the average falling 

1 Blackthorn, Charlton-on-Otmoor, Cropredy, Hardwick and Brithampton, 
Ramsden. 

2 The favorable showing of these four in 1785 may result in each case from the 
inclusion of a rather large estate — larger, that is, than any counted in the earlier 
surveys. 

Bensington — Largest estate counted in 4 Jas. I = 120 acres ; in 1785 [204 acres] 

assessed at £15 6s. 
Ewelme — Largest estate counted in 6 Jas. I = 45 acres ; in 1785 [292 acres] 

assessed at £21 8s. 
Hook Norton — Largest estate counted in 5 E. 6 = [84 acres] = 3$ virgates; 

in 1785 192 acres assessed at £14 7s. 
Warborough — Largest estate counted in 4 Jas. I = 78 acres ; in 1785 [210 acres] 

assessed at £15 14s. 
In the earlier survey of Warborough an estate of 185 acres belonging to a resident 
gentleman (hence omitted) may well correspond with the later large holding. Simi- 
larly in the Ewelme survey of 6 Jas. I two manors of 298 and 438 acres are omitted 
in the table. 

s P. R. O. Rents, and Surveys, Portf. 2/46; Exch. K. R. Misc. B. 39; Rents, and 
Surveys, Ro., 228 (Combe and Symondshall). 
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off of copyholders and copyhold acreage was upwards 
of two-thirds, somewhat greater than that east of 
the Cotswolds. Something, however, may be due 
to the uniformly early date of the surveys. 

To explain the decline in yeoman farming which 
thus seems actually to have taken place, enclosure 
has received its share of attention. 1 Enclosures of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have been recently 
discussed by Hasbach, Mantoux, Slater, and Johnson. 
All cite and discuss contemporary reports and pam- 
phlets, particularly the County Reports to the Board of 
Agriculture and the writings of William Marshall and 
Arthur Young. Hasbach thinks that enclosures were 
fatal for the smaller farmer (" lesser yeoman ") and the 
cottager. 2 Mantoux, generalizing from a few instances, 
states that " presque partout, la cl6ture des open fields 
et la division des communaux ont eu pour suite la 
vente d'un grand nombre de proprietes." 3 Slater has 
chapters 4 on enclosure as affecting the poor and as 
resulting in depopulation, but in the latter does not 
clearly discriminate between owning occupiers and 
other classes of the rural population. Yet his intro- 
duction characterizes the enclosure policy of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as one directed 
toward " the uprooting of peasant proprietors. " 5 
Johnson cautiously concludes that " directly and 
indirectly enclosures tended to divorce the poor man 
from the soil," yet the larger yeoman was benefited, 
and in general, " enclosure should be looked upon 

1 T. E. Scrutton, Commons and Common Fields (Cambridge, 1887) , first sketched 
the history of enclosure. He emphasized the evidence that eighteenth century 
enclosure did not on the whole diminish population, "though the effect of enclosure 
on the poor was more serious " (pp. 142-146). 

• Engl. Agrlc. Labourer, pp. 107 ff. * Revol. Industr., p. 163. 

* Engl. Peasantry, i, il. « Ibid., p. vi. 
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as a necessary preliminary rather than the true cause 
of consolidation." 1 Rae and Taylor, discovering no 
marked decline in yeoman farming until after 1815, 
attribute the nineteenth century decadence to causes 
other than enclosure. 2 

In view of these diverse opinions it may be ad- 
visable to reconsider our Oxfordshire parishes in the 
light of their enclosure history. And the preceding 
order of inquiry may be retained. What was the 
effect of enclosure between 1785 and 1832, the years 
for which our data are most complete ? And what 
may be inferred to have been its effect before 1785 ? 

Between 1785 and 1832 forty-nine townships of 
the county were enclosed, with results which may 
be seen in the following schedule. 







1785 


1804 


1832 




Number 
of par- 
































Land tax 


Number 


Land tax 


Number 


Land tax 


Number 




en- 


paid by 


of occu- 


paid by 


of occu- 


paid by 


of occu- 




closed 


occupying 


pying 


occupying 


pying 


occupying 


pying 






owners 


owners 


owners 


owners 


owners 


owners 






£ s. 




£ s. 




£ s. 






9 


336 9 


152 


349 14 


164 


425 16 


155 




14 


240 


121 


320 13 


154 


326 13 


152 


Group C 


7 


52 15 


31 


66 


30 


45 15 


21 


Group D 


15 


28 6 


30 


47 1 


34 


47 16 


31 


Group E 


4 








10 16 


3 


12 12 


4 


Total 


49 


657 10 


333 


794 4 


385 


859 12 


363 



Taken together, these townships seem to have had 
the same experience as the county at large. The 
amount of land occupied by the owners increases 
steadily during the entire period. The number of 
occupying owners increases until 1804, but declines 
somewhat before 1832. Turning from the totals to 
the figures for individual parishes, we find an occa- 
sional deviation from the rule just stated but seldom 



Disap. of Small Landowner, pp. 99-106. 



2 Cf. p. 293. 
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one of moment. Distinct loss of occupying owners 
or of their estates can be discerned in seven townships 
only. In these, eight independent farmers and occu- 
pied farms rated at £27 4s. disappear. 1 Elsewhere, 
if occupying owners seem to be lost, they have either 
disposed of their properties at a date distant from 
that of enclosure 2 or have leased them and thence- 
forth appear as landlords. 3 The disappearance of 
eight men and of some three hundred acres in the forty- 
nine townships which underwent enclosure during 
the half century in question is of slight consequence 
in comparison with the marked increase of yeoman 
farming apparent in the townships taken together. 4 

Before 1785 enclosure had been actively going on 
during thirty years, but unfortunately our data for 
determining its effects are by no means so complete 
or precise as the material just summarized. The 
only Oxfordshire Land Tax assessments before 1785 
are those of a few parishes for the years 1760 and 1761. 
Nor do these distinguish between occupying and 
non-occupying owners, as do the later ones. Hence 
the sole information to be had from comparison of a 
land tax receipt of 1760 and one of 1785 is whether 

1 In Chadlington the occupying owner of a farm rated at nineteen shillings becomes 
merely an occupier during the year before the enclosure of 1825. In Lineham an 
occupied estate assessed at £4 15s. disappeared at about the time of the enclosure of 
1788. An independent farmer of Kirtlington sold to the Earl of Jersey just before 
the enclosure of 1815 a farm taxed at £2 12s. Within three years before the enclosure 
of Stonesfield in 1804, occupied farms rated at £1 10s. and £1 4s. drop out. Just before 
its enclosure in 1801 Wendlebury lost two occupying owners who had paid £2 4s. and 
£5 10s., tho in compensation the enclosure created two smaller independent farmers. 
In North Bloxham the assessment of occupying owners changed from £42 10s. before 
the enclosure of 1802 to £40 3s. after it, but their number remained constant. In 
Horton cum Studley the assessment of occupying owners fell off £6 3s. in the five years 
before the enclosure of 1831 and their number decreased by one. 

2 In Arncott, Lewknor, North Newington, Chadlington, Islip. 

3 In Fritwell, Fulbrook, Shirburn, Taynton. 

* In fifty-four townships of the county enclosure did not take place until after 
1832, but since the later land tax assessments have not been examined, nothing can 
here be inferred about the effect of later enclosure upon independent farming. 
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there had been in the interval an engrossing of farms, 
i. e., the absorption of small estates by large ones. 
Such information may be extended by an examination 
of enclosure awards, which likewise do not go the 
length of discriminating between occupying and non- 
occupying owners. At best we can merely argue that 
engrossing may have entailed the loss of some inde- 
pendent farmers, while its absence probably means 
the maintenance of the status quo. 

Of the fifty-six Oxfordshire parishes enclosed from 
1758 to 1785, the 1760 assessments remain for seven. 1 

i The assessments in the respective years are as follows, amounts under six shillings 
being omitted: 



Bladon 


Ches- 
terton 


Hand- 
borough 


Heath 


Sandford St. 
Martin 


Great Tew 


1760 


1785 


1760 1785 


1760 


1785 


1760 1785 


1760 


1785 


1760 


1785 


£ s. 


£ s. 


f. 


£ 


£ s. 


£ s. 


£ s. 


£ 


s. 


£ s. 


£ s. 


£ s. 


£ s. 


10 18 


35 2 


flf.s 


66 » 


11 8' 


52 10 2 


1 16 


10 


10 


4 1< 


95 1< 


150 6 


134 7 


11 


11 9 


10 

in 


19 


4 18 


24 16 


5 16 


4 


10 


31 24 s 
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l Excise. 2 Duke of Marlborough. 

s The Duke has no interest. * Heywood. s Taylor. 

6 Esq. Keck. ' G. Stratton, Esq. " T. Freeman, Esq. 



In Handborough the enclosure award of 1773 shows that the Duke had already 
made his purchases. In Heath, too, engrossing preceded enclosure. In Sandford it 
followed the enclosure of 1768 as it did to some extent the enclosure of Great Tew in 
1767. The awards for Bladon and Chesterton are not available. 
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One of these, Stanton Harcourt, shows no particular 
engrossing during the period. But the other seven 
do. Especially in Bladon, Chesterton, and Hand- 
borough, the Duke of Marlborough is found to have 
been vigorously making purchases, and in Chesterton 
his interest is new. In the other three townships 
the purchasing landlords are different persons, and 
the one at Heath has not bought extensively. 

The meager information from the Land Tax records 
is somewhat extended by the evidence of the enclosure 
awards. These are available for forty-seven of the 
fifty-six * parishes. In some of them, allotments made 
in lieu of newly-purchased estates mention the recent 
purchases. In this way we discover pre-enclosure 
purchases in five parishes. In not more than two of 
them, however, is there any tendency toward forming 
large estates; and one of these two estates is acquired 
by the Duke of Marlborough at Black Bourton. 2 Again 
by comparing enclosure awards with the land tax assess- 
ments of 1785 we discover traces of post-enclosure 
consolidation in three other parishes. 3 

1 For the other nine there are acts for enclosure (cf. Slater, Engl. Peasantry, 
p. 296), but no awards either at London or Oxford. 

2 In the very long Adderbury-Bodicote-Milton award of 1768, allotting 4310 
acres, the Duke of Buccleugh purchases about 400 acres. Of this, 200 acres are 
bought from one man, but the remainder is bought from twenty-four different persons 
who sell parcels greater than two acres and from twelve others who sell parcels smaller 
than two acres. Very few of the names of the sellers again appear in the award. A 
few properties are those of persons lately deceased. It is clear that several small 
people sold small holdings. Yet in comparison with the total allotment and the very 
large number of substantial farms allotted to different persons (more than 100), these 
purchases of the Duke do not affect the character of the parish, which remains one 
of the most subdivided in the Banbury region. In Bicester Market End, Christo- 
pher Metcalf, already allotted in his own right 122 acres, purchases two estates of 
70 acres and 72 acres. In Wardington, enclosed in 1762, four men, themselves yeo- 
man farmers, purchase from eight others some 330 acres. In the Coggs enclosure of 
1787 which allotted 1489 acres, Earl Harcourt, already owning most of the parish 
outside of the tithe interest, purchases 173 acres. In Black Bourton, at the time of 
the enclosure of 1770, the Duke of Marlborough had recently purchased estates of 
27, 39, 38, and 1194 acres. By 1785 he had become sole owner, four copyhold estates 
amounting to 120 acres and one freehold of 98 acres having been meanwhile absorbed. 

a In Westwell three allotments of 1777 containing 11, 14, and 48 acres have passed 
in 1785 to the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church who thereby become sole owners 
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Taken together there are fourteen parishes, out of 
the fifty-six enclosed between 1758 and 1785, which 
show traces of engrossing of estates either before or 
after enclosure. But of these cases, four are not 
significant, 1 two others not markedly so 2 , while half 
of the remainder are directly connected with the Duke 
of Marlborough. 3 On the other hand, in the awards 
of thirty-three parishes there is no mention of estates 
purchased 4 nor is there any evidence of engrossing 
between the date of enclosure and 1785. What is 
especially noticeable is that in groups A and B the 
seventeen parishes 6 which underwent enclosure 
retained a large yeoman population and show no 
growth of large estates. We may well surmise that 
their experience was very like that of parishes enclosed 
after 1785. Fifteen of the seventeen lie in the 
northern region about Banbury, 6 the stronghold of 
the small farmer. In view of all this, our general 
conclusion regarding enclosure between 1755 and 
1785 must be that in the majority of cases and espe- 
cially in the north of the county, it was accompanied 
by no growth of large estates, 7 no consolidation after 
enclosure, probably not much before it, and little or 

of the parish, apart from the tithe and glebe interest. In Great Rollright and Shutford 
there seem to have been in 1785 fewer estates by three or four than when the parishes 
were enclosed, but independent farmers where still numerous. 

» Bicester, Wardington, Great Rollright, and Shutford. 

2 Heath, Adderbury. 

8 Bladon, Chesterton, Handborough, Black Bourton. 

1 This may at times be due to the brevity of phrase characteristic of many early 
awards. 

6 In group A — Blackthorn, Claydon, Cropredy, Epwell, Hook Norton, Over 
Norton, Hornton, Southrop, Sibford Gower. 

In group B — Alkerton, Steeple Aston, Great and Little Bourton, Burcott, 
Dean, Filkins, Tadmarton, Wootton. 

« Adderbury, Bodicote, Milton, and Wardington might well be added since in 
their awards engrossing is slight (cf., p. 317, n. 2), and the yeoman farm is much in 
evidence. 

' But cf. p. 306, n. 3. 
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no disappearance of the independent farmer; but 
we must add that in certain parishes, especially those 
in the southwest of the county where the Duke of 
Marlborough had interests, some estates were bought 
up, a part of which may have come from independent 
farmers. 

A final and difficult question is the connection be- 
tween enclosure prior to 1760 and the disappearance 
of the independent farmer. It may be assumed that 
enclosure had been taking place for two and a half 
centuries. Professor Gay's researches have done 
much to establish the fact and to determine the con- 
tinuity and the extent of the movement. 1 Miss 
Leonard's paper 2 adds some data for the seventeenth 

1 Inclosure of Common Fields in the Seventeenth Century. The evidence relates 
largely to Durham and Leicestershire. Miss Leonard infers " that the comparative 
rarity of the yeoman farmers and of small occupiers in inclosed parishes at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century seems to point to inclosure as one of the chief causes of 
the change." (p. 120.) 

* E. F. Gay, Zur Geschichte der Einhegungen; Doctor's Inaugural Dissertation, 
Berlin, 1902; a full account of the literature of the subject. — The Inquisitions of 
Depopulation in 1507 and the Domesday of Inclosures, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. N. S. 
vol. xiv, p. 232. A criticism of the methods and results of I. S. Leadham's Introduc- 
tion to the Domesday of Inclosures (London, 1897). Mr. Leadham's reply is appended. 
— The Midland Revolt and the Inquisitions of Depopulation of 1607, Trans. Roy. 
Hist. Soc. N. S. vol. xviii, p. 195. — Inclosures in England in the Sixteenth Century, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xvii, pp. 576-597. A summary of results 
obtained from a careful study of inquisitions and of cases in the courts. 

The sixteenth century studies tend to show " that the specific inclosure movement 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the depopulating inclosure of open fields with 
a view to the greater profit of grass farming, had not by any means the magnitude 
often ascribed to it . . . that, limited in amount, it was also circumscribed in area, 
being largely confined to the central districts of England." In the twenty-four 
counties from which there are returns, only 2.76% of the total area was affected. 
(Quarterly Journal of Economics, pp. 596, 586.) Professor Gay's views on the enclos- 
ures of the later seventeenth century have been misunderstood by Miss Leonard 
(op. cit., p. 102, n.) and by Mr. Johnson (op. cit., p. 45). He early pointed out (Zur 
Geschichte der Einhegungen, pp. 54 ff.) that Cunningham, Ashley, Cheyney, and 
Prothero were mistaken in supposing that during the seventeenth century enclosures 
had ceased. " Ein kurzer Ueberblick gentigt urn zu zeigen dass die Bewegung 
keineswegs aufgehort hatte"; and detailed references were given to contemporary 
literature. In the Quarterly Journal of Economics paper (p. 590) , he repeated his con- 
clusion that " the enclosure movement . . . reveals itself as one of comparatively 
small beginnings, gradually gaining force throughout the sixteenth century and con- 
tinuing with probably little check throughout the seventeenth century until it was 
absorbed in the wider enclosure activity of the eighteenth century." 
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century. The year 1760, or at least 1755, marks 
the period at which a new method of enclosure becomes 
popular. From 1755 resort to private acts of parlia- 
ment, occasional hitherto, supplies us, as has become 
evident, with a full series of acts and awards. Pre- 
viously enclosure had gone on, as a rule, by private 
agreement or chancery decree or had been a piece- 
meal process unauthorized by legal formality. 1 For 
the moment we are interested in the one hundred 
and twenty-seven Oxfordshire townships which had 
become enclosed in one quiet way or another before 
1755. On the map townships enclosed before and 
after that date are discriminated, and the proportion 
of a township enclosed by parliamentary act after 
1755 is roughly indicated. In the schedule on page 
302 the number of parliamentary enclosures in each 
group is given. 

Obviously we have not data sufficient to show 
decisively whether enclosure before 1755 caused the 
disappearance of the yeoman. In most cases we do 
not know when or under what circumstances the 
parishes were enclosed or when the small holders 
dropped out. We have only the situation in 1785. 
Still conjectures can be wrung even from this. If 
enclosure was the fundamental cause of the disappear- 
ance of the yeoman, the parishes in which yeomen 
are fewest in 1785 should be enclosed, and those in 
which they are most numerous should be open. From 
this point of view examine the schedule. Group A 
exactly fulfils the logical demand. Its parishes have 
upwards of 20% of yeomen and are all in open field. 
Group B, however, with 10-20% of yeomen, has 
managed to get thirteen of its fifty-four parishes 
enclosed. At the other end of the scale groups D 

1 Scrutton, op. oit., pp. 130, 133. 
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and E, with practically no yeomen, have fifty-four of 
their hundred and fifty-eight parishes open. It begins 
to appear that the presence of yeomen does not delay 
enclosure nor their absence guarantee it. 

Some other factor has to be considered, and the 
engrossing of estates suggests itself. A re-examination 
of the groups shows enclosure in far closer relation 
with this than with the disappearing yeoman. Of 
the enclosed parishes in group B, four were probably 
never in open field, 1 seven have three-fourths of their 
respective areas in the hands of two or three men, 2 and 
two have one-half of their areas similarly engrossed. 3 
In group C, too, seven of the ten enclosed parishes 
show respectively more than one-half of their areas 
held by three owners. 4 

Just as in these two groups engrossing in certain 
parishes has been conducive to enclosure, so in group 
D the lack of it has caused delay. The continued 
existence of open fields in thirty-five townships of 
this group can scarcely be attributed to the indepen- 
dent farmer, since he owned on the average only two 
and one-half per cent, of the soil. 6 The failure to 
enclose is to be charged rather to a multiplicity of 
landlords. For in the land tax reports, the twenty- 
seven 6 townships which were enclosed after 1785 

1 Eye and Dunsden, Nettlebed, Stokenchurch, Lew. 

« Ambrosden, Attington, Chilworth, Cuxham, Kensington, Radcot, Shirburn. 
These are the 1 and 6 of the schedule, p, 302. 

• Tetsworth, Souldern. 

< Godstow and Cutslow, Coombe, Finstock, Newnham Murrain, Shelswell, Swin- 
combe, Wolvercott. The other three are Stoke Row (in the Chilterns and probably 
never open), Marston (a meadow parish near Oxford), and Wheatfield. 

» Cf. schedule, p. 302. 

• For the other eight only the awards are left and these do not well show ante- 
cedent conditions. 
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have, except in two or three instances, 1 many non- 
occupying owners. The evidence of the three groups 
thus seems to show that engrossing rather than the 
absence of occupying owners was the normal pre- 
liminary to enclosure before 1755. 

Group E indicates whether enclosure always fol- 
lowed speedily upon engrossing. Here there are no 
small farmers and engrossing had gone far. In each 
of the ninety townships from one to three men own 
three-fourths of the land, yet nineteen are unenclosed 
in 1755 and twelve in 1785. Enclosure of five of the 
twelve is delayed even to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Nor is this because in them there are many 
landlords. 2 In no parish are there more than five or 
six of any importance, aside from the glebe and tithe 
interest. Instances like these have at least two 
counterparts in group D. 3 Taken together they 
make clear that enclosure was sometimes delayed, 
not so much because there were many interests to 
harmonize as because landlords were indifferent. 
With their holdings probably not badly scattered, 
owners were not troubled by inconveniences to their 
tenants (which perhaps the latter did not feel) and 
did not care to incur the expense of parliamentary 
act and award. Such a situation exists to-day in 

1 Barford St. John and Bicester King's End, already consolidated, postponed 
enclosure like the following townships of group E. Tho Culham, Kirtlington, and 
Swinbrook had in 1785 only about four estates each, enclosure was delayed until these 
were further reduced in number. 

2 In South Leigh in 1785 there are only four landlords paying respectively £135, 
29, 1, 1, yet enclosure is postponed until 1794. In Cottisford the four landlords of 
1785 pay £23, 16, 6, 1, yet do not enclose until 1854. Brightwell Baldwin is entirely 
owned by Sir Wm. Stapleton and Wm. Lowndes Esq., but is enclosed only in 1802. 
At the latter date Wm. Lowndes Stone is sole owner aside from the rector's tithe 
interest, and the enclosure seems undertaken merely to settle the latter. Yet open 
field land is in question to the extent of nearly the entire township (1322 acres out of 
1609). There is one instance in Oxfordshire of the legal enclosure of a parish already 
actually enclosed — the Goddington award and plan of 1816. The purpose is to set 
off tithe and glebe allotments. Such legal re-enclosure is common in Norfolk, but 
Oxfordshire awards nearly always relate to open fields. 

3 Cf. n. 1, above. 
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the parish of Westcote, Gloucestershire, just on the 
western border of Oxfordshire. 

If the foregoing interpretation of later evidence 
be correct for the period before 1755, there seems 
ground for believing that the existence of small inde- 
pendent farmers did not always hinder enclosure and 
that their disappearance did not always facilitate it. 
Engrossing of small properties was the essential 
antecedent. If such chanced to be yeoman farms, 
engrossing involved the disappearance of the yeomen. 
But one must inquire what motives led to the en- 
grossing of independent farms rather than construe 
as a cause of their disappearance what was often 
actually a result — sometimes long delayed. This 
paper does not attempt to explain why yeoman 
holdings vanished before 1755, but simply points out 
that the invoking of enclosures explains little. The 
actual order of events appears to be that for certain 
reasons and by certain means landlords first acquired 
estates, and then in the course of time got these 
accumulated properties enclosed. 

Engrossing was not the only process antecedent 
to enclosure during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Parallel with it, usually seen in the town- 
ships where ownership was getting to be the attribute 
of a few, but often appearing elsewhere, was the break- 
down of the old field systems. These began to give 
way to complicated systems which allowed almost 
as elaborate a rotation of crops as was possible on 
enclosed lands. Great Tew in northwestern Oxford- 
shire made changes in 1759, devised a new rotation 
in 1761, l and taking the next natural step before the 
rotation had once run its course, undertook enclosure 

1 P. Vinogradoff, An Illustration of the Continuity of the Open Field System, 
Appendix. Q. J. E., vol. xxii, p. 76. 
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in 1767. The remarkable diversity of field systems 
in use in Oxfordshire in the late eighteenth century 1 
marks a transition stage when an eagerness to use 
land to the best advantage had not yet achieved 
enclosure. The numerous enclosures of the Banbury 
region between 1760 and 1785, unattended for the 
most part by engrossing or the disappearance of 
the independent farmer, are to be attributed to the 
influence of these progressive ideas. 2 

Enclosure thus becomes a sign either that the 
estates of a township have been largely engrossed or 
that there is impatience with the trammels of the 
old field systems. Both conditions of course may 
coexist and hasten the end. Both go back to deeper 
causes, the working of which caused the indepen- 
dent farmer partly to disappear. Sometimes, to be 
sure, he disappeared because he stood in the way of 
the last stage of the process. In a township owned 
by relatively few men or anxious to get rid of the open 
field system, an obstinate yeoman or two may have 
objected to enclosure and may have been bought out 
or bullied out. This is perhaps the closest approach 
which seventeenth and eighteenth century enclosure 
makes to becoming a cause of the disappearance of 
the occupying owner. Such cases existed without 
doubt. We have found them between 1755 and 1832, 
but in small numbers, and then due largely to the 
activity of the Duke of Marlborough between 1760 
and 1785. Most of the evidence, on the other hand, 

1 Marshall, vol. iv, p. 477. 

2 Ibid., p. 476. The Secretary to the Board of Agriculture writes enthusiastically 
in 1809, " They [the Oxfordshire farmers] are now in a period of great change in their 
ideas, knowledge, practice, and other circumstances. Enclosing to a greater pro- 
portional amount than in almost any other county in the kingdom has changed the 
men as much as it has improved the country; [and on p. 467] if you go into Banbury 
market next Thursday, you may distinguish the farmers from enclosures from those 
from open fields; quite a different sort of men. . . ." 
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seems to indicate that enclosure was the registering 
of a fait accompli and was dependent upon the en- 
grossing of estates and the break-down of old field 
systems. 

To determine what underlay these last two phe- 
nomena and what was their relation to the disappear- 
ance of the yeoman farmer there is need of further 
investigation. Toynbee and Johnson have given 
suggestions. 1 Permanent conclusions must probably 
rest on the rentals, the surveys, the rolls of manorial 
and central courts during the period in question. 
The present paper has merely attempted to show for 
one county what the facts are. For this limited 
area they seem scarcely to be what most current 
writing has maintained. There was in Oxfordshire 
no decline in the area of yeoman farms between 1814 
and 1832, as Rae and Taylor would lead us to think, 
and scarcely any falling off in the number of yeoman 
farmers from 1785 to 1832. The temporary increase 
in the ranks of the latter during the period of the 
French war does not well accord with Levy's con- 
tention that misfortune came to them with the advan- 
cing price of grain. Enclosure after 1785 did not 
fatally affect yeomen with holdings of from two 
acres to three hundred acres, and did not to any 
great extent during the preceding thirty years. In 
this respect, the views of Miss Leonard, Hasbach, 
Mantoux, and Slater do not receive confirmation. 
Toynbee, in saying that the disappearance of small 
freeholders has been continuous was better advised 
than when he added, " it was not until about 1760 
that the process of extinction became rapid." Mr. 
Johnson, alone, reasoning from the Land Tax returns 

1 Toynbee, op. cit., p. 63. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 61-70. 
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and other data, reaches conclusions about the period 
when the yeomanry disappeared more in accord with 
those which seem to hold for Oxfordshire. Sum- 
marily stated, these are that the marked decline in 
yeoman farming took place between the sixteenth 
century and 1760 rather than after that period; that 
enclosure of the open fields after 1760 was not dis- 
astrous to occupying owners who had more than one 
acre of land ; and that earlier enclosure should proba- 
bly, in the main, be looked upon not as a cause but 
as a result of the disappearance of small farms. 

H. L. Gray. 

Harvard University. 



